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] © HAS sometimes been averred by 
unfeeling souls that little good in 
the arts—and particularly the arts 
_ devoted to the Church — can come out 
of Southern California. We state this 
prejudice merely for the pleasure of 
refuting it as a baseless libel on a section 
of this country which can lay claim to 
beauties other than its renowned cli- 
- mate. 
- For instance, one of the finest little 
churches we know of in the United 
States is Mary Star of the Sea, at La 
Jolla, near San Diego. And there are 
others. A recent encomium comes from 
the pen of the editor of our esteemed 
contemporary, Caecilia (September, 
1943) concerning the fine work accom- 
_ plished in the archdiocese of Los Angeles 
in the field of liturgical music. The 
editor of Caecilia notes the encourage- 
ment given to all and sundry by the 
_ Archbishop of Los Angeles, the Most 
Reverend John J. Cantwell, and also 
alludes to the splendid work done by 
the archdiocesan director of music, the 
Reverend Robert Brennan. In an 
article on “Rules and Regulations” 
_ John J. Devlin notes that “many of the 
hoary customs impeding liturgical re- 
‘form elsewhere do not exist in our 
midst” (that is one of the blessings of 
‘not being overburdened by traditions) 
and therefore, ““The mention of ‘Solesmes’ 
may not yet convey a particularly clear 
notion in some quarters, but at least no 
explosion greets its pronouncement.” 
| How fortunate it would be for all of us 
if the same limpid frame of mind could 
induce certain of our milquetoasts from 
being so disturbed at the mention of the 
word. modern! 


Editorials 


IT SEEMS evident that the war 
emergency has led many to consider the 
wisdom of paying more than lip service 
to their religious duties. Reports from 
Army camps, here and abroad — and 
from the Navy — indicate that men and 
women in the various services are 
increasingly conscious of the importance 
of religion. And when an altar is made 
up on the back of a jeep or a truck, 
when the chaplain wears his vestments 
over his uniform, and when all non- 
essentials are done away with, the 
average soldier and sailor becomes 
aware of the value of simplicity. Then 
the liturgy can have full play without 
the intervention of individual idiosyn- 
crasies. When this average soldier or 
sailor returns home he may not want to 
be confronted with the usual excess 
baggage of the overloaded sanctuary. 
He may have seen a painted triptych 
placed behind a makeshift altar, and 
similar paintings may well again, after 
centuries of neglect, be welcome in our 
churches when the men and women 
come marching home. It will then be 
time to afford opportunities for the 
painters of these triptychs (many of 
them were illustrated in the February, 
1943, issue of LiruRcicaL Arts) to work 
for the Church and execute similar 
paintings for our small churches and 
chapels. As a matter of fact, why not 
begin now? 


AFTER the war there will be churches 
to rebuild, and the time is opportune 
while the tide of the liturgical revival is 
flowing strong with us. These new 
churches, shall they be like cinemas? and 
after the proportions of a flat match-box 


expanded to the utmost capabilities of rein- 
forced concrete girders? Is the church tower to 
compete with the neighbouring factory chim- 
neys, but with a dash of daring originality in 
displaying one lower corner supported on two 
elongated sheets of plate glass, and its belfry 
a lop-sided concrete meat-safe with a huge 
cross glued on an overhanging end? Of course 
such a church will fitly harmonize with its 
ultra-modern surroundings. Or will the new 
buildings be such as to suggest that the 
Catholic Church is not a mere modern 
sideshow: that Almighty God is wor- 
shipped in a different way from the film 
stars; and that the Church in England 
has a tradition and a glorious past.” 

Here again we have the old bugbear 
of “tradition” versus the “horrible 
present,”’ to say nothing of the future, 
expressed by Monsignor Hawes in an 
article which appeared in the August 
13, 1943, issue of the Catholic Herald, of 
London. In addition to the famous four 
freedoms, the framers of the Atlantic 
Charter might have added another: 
freedom from fear of the present and the 
future! 

This perennial question of secular 
style versus a supposedly sacrosanct 
ecclesiastical style might be clarified by 
pointing out that the mediaeval boys — 
the real ones and not the modern medi- 
aevalists — did not make such a distinc- 
tion. They were not hamstrung by such 
considerations; they did not always 
have the word tradition on the tip of 
their tongues. They merely built in the 
style of the day in the best possible man- 
ner. For example, the dwellings of the 
people and of the merchant princes of 
mediaeval times were built in a style 
identical with that of the cathedrals. 
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The palace of Jacques Coeur at Bourges 
is of a style similar to that of the 
cathedral in that city. Examples of the 
sort can also be seen in Rouen and other 
cities famed for cathedrals which rightly 
elicit the admiration of all of us. Why 
always harp on the misdeeds of certain 
misguided modern designers and forth- 
with condemn everything done by 
architects whose only desire is to justify 
their dignity as men born of our times? 
Does the Church really depend on 
arrested motion insofar as the externals are 
concerned? Of course, the traditionalists 
disclaim any desire to copy slavishly, 
etc., but Monsignor Hawes executes a 
curious gyration in logic when he writes: 
“While steering clear of that slavish and 
banal copyism inherent in style-monger- 
ing, lovingly and reverently studying 
the past, let our frankly modern church 
be reminiscent of the architectural glories 
of mediaeval England.” Why? You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too! 

Perhaps Monsignor Hawes gives him- 
self away in the last paragraph of his 
article by stating: “It is o/d England I 
love, and modern England only in so 
much as it is a chip of the old block.” 
Well, that is another story, and it is 
useless to quarrel with sentimental 
retrospection. And since Monsignor 
Hawes illustrates his dislike for modern 
work by means of an illustration of the 
facade of the Church of Saint Charles at 
Lucerne, we reproduce in this issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts a photograph of this 
church, with the plan, and two other 
churches in Switzerland. One of these 
churches, the parish church at Méziéres, 
ought to quiet the fears of timid souls; 
the other, the parish church at Oberuz- 
wil, near Zurich, may start the ball 
rolling all over again. 


‘THE LABOR UNIONS in Sweden 
have their own art schools and the 
laborers buy art as well as those in 
better circumstances. They practice 
what I have done all my life — say 
every month — bought some piece of 
art that I love and that is necessary to 
me — absolutely necessary — more nec- 
essary than clothes and good food. And 
there is the life of an artistic people and 
an artist. My hope and dream is that 
something like this will be the case in 
future America.” 

This statement, taken from an article 
by the noted Swedish sculptor, Carl 
Milles — for some years now in resi- 
dence at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, near Detroit — (Art Digest, August 
I, 1943) might well be pondered by 


some of our labor leaders, particularly 
those who hamstring their own unions 
because they do not provide for schools 
in which apprentices can be properly 
trained. The present emergency is 
showing up the shortsighted policy of 
these leaders, which will eventually — 
unless something is done —kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg. This short- 
sighted policy is evident in the wood 
carving unions, for example, where the 
dearth of young carvers is becoming 
more and more serious. When the older 
men are gone — what then? The same 
situation applies to other crafts. 


WE ARE HAPPY to announce the 
creation of an institute for liturgical and 
monastic studies at Saint Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, New Jersey, under the direc- 
tion of Prior Thomas A. Michels, Ph.D., 
Rector Studiorum; Dom Leo von Rud- 
loff, S.T.D., and Dom Damasus Winzen 
Ph.D. The curriculum consists of four 
sections: (1) History of the liturgy; (2) 
Theology of the liturgy; (3) The liturgy 
and Christian art; (4) Monasticism. 
This institute is, in a sense, an offshoot 
of the Academia Benedictina, founded in 
1930 at the Abbey of Maria Laach, 
Germany, by Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, 
widely known for his zeal in promoting 
a deeper understanding of the import- 
ance of the liturgy in the life of the faith- 
ful. The courses have the approval of 
the Most Reverend William Griffin, 
bishop of Trenton, and of the Right 
Reverend Patrick O’Brien, Abbot of 
Saint Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and Abbot Delegate for Saint Paul’s 
Priory. These courses are intended pri- 
marily for religious and secular priests, 
but laymen wishing to live and study 
with the monks will be equally welcome. 
It is fitting that the first courses, which 
began October fifteenth, were attended 
by eight priests from the Trenton dio- 
cese. 


THE EDITOR once remarked that 
he always did his best to effect balance 
in the contents of each number of the 
magazine. This issue, perhaps more so 
than others, does offer varied fare. For 
example, the practical side of our prob- 


lems is discussed by an architect, Mr. 

Richard J. Shaw, of Boston, who tells — 
us something of the future of the con-— 
struction industry. Mr. Shaw is also the - 
architect of Saint Clement’s Church, - 
West Somerville, Massachusetts. The 
description of this fine building is based 

on notes furnished by the present pastor, © 


. the Right Reverend Robert P. Barry. 


The director of music at Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, New York, gives” 
us some provocative remarks on plane 
chant as a basic study, and the President 
of the National Sculpture Society, Mr. 
Edmond Amateis, speaks his mind as a_ 
sculptor deeply interested in the better-_ 
ment of his art at the service of the 
Church. Thanks to the editor of Music 
and Liturgy, published in London, we are ~ 
privileged to print the remarks of an 
English priest, the Reverend J. D. Crich- _ 
ton, concerning the plan of a church 
which, we hope, may be built by some > 
enterprising and venturesome soul. And — 
finally, an article on Liturgy and the 
theatre by William F. Lynch, S.J., of 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts, — 
It contains the substance of a longer 
paper read at a symposium on the 
theatre at the Metropolitan Museum of | 
Art of New York. This article, with the 
review of Professor Cohen’s book in this — 
issue, will introduce our readers to yet — 
another aspect of artistic activities in the _ 
Church. A series of fortunate circum- [| 
stances allows us to include in this issue 
a special four page illustrated section 
showing four paintings by Lauren Ford, © 
already known as the designer of our 
Christmas cards. Miss Ford studied at | 
the Art Students’ League with George 
Bridgeman and Frank V. du Mond. 
Her first exhibition was held in 1928. [| 
Until the war she spent much time in J 
France and, as a lay member of a reli- _ 
gious community, studied mediaeval § 
manuscripts and Gregorian musical 
form. Miss Ford’s paintings are in the | 
collections of the Metropolitan Muse- J} 
um, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the — 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Art [| 
Association of Indianapolis. The frontis- | 
piece, by Jean Charlot, is an-original 


five-color lithograph and therefore an | 
“original” work of art. al 
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Liturgy and the Theatre 
WiuiaM F. Lyncu, S.J. 


ie IS HARD to say whether the 
theatre of the ancients dissolved 
_ from inanition or from persecution. The 
first seems to be nearer to the truth. At 
_ any rate a long interim ensued before a 
formal, public theatre again emerged. 
_ When the eternal spontaneity of the 
theatrical instinct breaks out anew and 


the story of the European stage begins- 


afresh, itas against the background of a 
religious setting and a liturgy. 
_ Early in the tenth century, in the 
_ Swiss monastery of Saint Gall, under 
_ the probable authorship of the monk 
_ Tuotilo, who was “‘extremely proficient 
in many fair crafts,” emerges the 
earliest text of the simplest form of the 
Quem Quaeritis trope.1 A simple enough 
beginning if you will examine the three 
or four “speeches” of the manuscript. 
_ But within a space of several centuries, 
liturgical texts, canonical scriptures, 
_ apocryphal gospels, sermon, and legend 
_ had been drawn on by the ecclesiastical 
playwrights to create a theatre of wide 
range, embracing the life of Christ, the 
stories of the Old Testament, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and allegories dealing 
with the themes of Antichrist, death, 
and the last judgment. In short the 
‘mediaeval liturgical theatre had come 
into full being with a panoply of plays 
_ whose character is still unique. 
Liturgy and art, long before this 
theatre began, had formed the habit of 
uniting many historical events into a 


_ 1¥For a brief examination of the dramatic 
nature of the text see G. R. Coffman, Speculum, 
October, 1931, p. 615. Coffman also discusses 
the number of Visitation texts now extant — 

“some 416 texts of the Visitatio, plus some thirty 
examples of the Quem Quaeritis introit tropes.” 

2 See the reading list for some articles which 
discuss the classical tradition in the mediaeval 
centuries. 

2 A fairly recent work on the subject is V. 
Cottas, Le Thédtre 2 Byzance, Paris, 1931. 

4Karl Young, The Drama of the Mediaeval 

_ Church, Vol. 1, p. I. 

- 8 Some modern plays are practically moral- 
_ ities,many are at least strongly symbolic. A few 
_ that may be mentioned are Irwin Shaw’s Bury 

the Dead, Auden and Isherwood’s Ascent of F6, 

Philip Barry’s Here Come the Clowns, Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Machine, Alfred Kreymborg’s, The 

Planets, Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of our 
Teeth, Paul Carroll’s, Shadow and Substance. 


single biographical study. As an ex- 
ample of the similar movement of these 
plays — to be climaxed by the cosmic 
history of the later cycles — we may 
look at the Benediktbeuern Christmas 
play. 

Imagine the actors within the interior 
of the church. They begin with a majes- 
tic prologue in which Isaias, Daniel, 
and Aaron, the pagan Sibyl, Balaam 
with his very histrionic ass, Saint 
Augustine (a patristic anachronism), 
and the famous boy bishop of the 
mediaeval choir-boys, unite to prelude 
the coming of the Redeemer. The 
whole is given in the dress of the 
liturgical chant. Next we hear a giant 
musical debate on the coming event 
between Augustine and the leader of 
the Jewish Synagogue. There follows 
the dramatized story of the Founder — 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the 
adventure of the three Wise Men at the 
court of Herod, the almost parenthetical 
shift of action to the shepherds (as 
angel and devil wage a little psychologi- 
cal battle over their souls), the meeting 
of shepherds and Magi, the Magi’s 
adoration, the warning by the angel, 
Herod’s slaughter of the innocents, his 
own violent and realistic death, a grand 
‘finale as devils joyfully carry him off, 
and a quieter epilogue as Joseph and 
Mary carry the Holy Child away to the 
safety of Egypt. 

Strange things can happen in churches, 
and this theatre was among them. Its 
contribution to stage history justly 
merits an exceptional status as the 
beginning of the modern theatre in the 
West, although it never produced an 
outstanding playwright. Lack of dra- 
matic finish remained to the end. But 
before we dare pass judgment on the 
simplest of the texts, we must recall that 
they were nearly always surrounded by 
powerful religious forms of worship — 
were always blessed with a context of 
greatness. 

From the first to the tenth centuries, 
the Church had been building up a 
vocabulary for this new form of drama, 
and a long parentage of art and thought 
had had to preface it. But the Church 


plays were completely independent of 
Latin and Greek stage history.? If our 
mediaeval stage was tied even by very 
thin lines to the Greek, it would be by 
the more credible influence of a Byzan- 
tine theatre.* But the general conclusion 
of Karl Young is that the Church 
drama is to be regarded ‘“‘not as a 
continuation of an ancient tradition, 
and not as a worldly importation 
from outside, but a spontaneous new 
birth within the confines of Christian 
worship.”’4 

The early Christians were largely 
inimical to the degenerate pagan plays, 
especially to the development of mime 
and pantomime (Augustine can still 
put in a happy word for the classical 
comedies and tragedies), but, on the 
other hand, from its own infancy the 
Church had grown up in a dramatic 
spirit. It had partially created, partially 
adopted, a whole language of symbol- 
allegory in art and thought, a good deal 
of which found its way into the drama. 
The liturgy was increasingly dramatic 
and in its symbolism was but a step 
removed from formal drama. In addi- 
tion Christianity had long been accus- 
tomed to historical, objective and nar- 
rative themes in iconography. Finally 
the Church was theologically convinced 
that its whole inner life was a sort of 
drama, whose province was the repro- 
duction on a social scale of the life of 
its Founder. In a word, a long treasury 
of sympathetic theological thought and 
of symbolism and realism in art lay 
ready to hand for the playwright. 


SYMBOLISM and realism! Christi- 
anity had accumulated a tradition of 
many shades of both before the tenth 
century. Human thought is always fluc- 
tuating between these two poles in its 
searching for ideas, and our contem- 
porary theatre is again undergoing the 
same tension.’ The new religion had 
immediately adopted in art a language 
that was largely symbolic, whether 
through sign or plant or animal or the 
human figure. The fish, the dove, the 
anchor, the palm, the cross, the vine are 
frequent early motifs. In Isaias the lamb 
is the figure of the sacrificed Redeemer; 
for the Christian it is also the sign-word 
of the soul carried to safety on the shoul- 
ders of the Good Shepherd. Many cen- 
turies later, in the play of the Holy In- 
nocents, the victims of Herod are led 
processionally by a lamb, the meaning 
of which could not have been lost to the 
audience. The cross was a favorite sym- 
bol of Christ, even for the image-break- 
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ers. And sometimes it was a lamb that 
was crucified upon it, for the two sym- 
bols run together even to-day. Even the 
lamb of our Holy Innocents play is carry- 
ing a cross. 

There must have been a unique 
charm about the plays that were caught 
midway between the language of the 
sign and the real, the symbol and actual 
representation. From the very earliest 
times, for example, the altar had been 
held in great veneration, accepted as a 
symbol of the body of the Lord.® It, 
therefore, required no great leap for the 
first playwrights to allow the altar of 
church or monastery to represent in 
turn the sepulchre in Resurrection plays 
or the manger for those of the Nativity. 
More striking still is the mediaeval 
play’s identification of church or mon- 
astery with the lower regions of hell or 
limbo in the ceremonies which depict 
the descent of Christ into hell. Inevitably 
much of this simple language centered 
around mystical representation of Christ 
in the texts. In the fourteenth century 
play of the Annunciation, the gospel book 
has this sacred value. In another play, 
explicit stage directions command the 
actors to regard the altar in the same 
way. It is toward the East, which is 
Christ, the Sun of the worid, that Mag- 
dalen turns in prayer. 

In the sign-use of the human figure, 
both earlier artists and theologians 
formed a complete vocabulary for our 
theatre. This subordination of the hu- 
man figure to idea was hellenistic at 
source. The Christians did not at first 
hesitate to turn even the Greek myths to 
their own uses, subordinating old legends 
of Icarus, Ulysses, the Sirens, Orpheus, 
Amor and Psyche to new interpretation 
in the cemeteries of the first few cen- 
turies. The habit widens and grows. At 
least partially inspired by the pseudo- 
Augustinian dialogue de Altercatione 
Ecclesiae et Synagogae, the dramatists use 
the persons of two women to represent 
the vast reaches of time and event be- 
longing to Synagogue and Church (cf. 
the Antichristus and Presentation plays). 
There is no scene in art which fore- 
shadowed so much of our theatre as that 
of the Crucified, with the Church stand- 
ing on one side of the cross and the Syn- 
agogue on the other; for artists and the- 
atre alike could conceive of history as a 
great drama of which the Redeemer 
was the centre, with two long vistas of 
time spreading before and after as pro- 
logue and consequence. 

The yearnings and prophecies of the 
nations other than Juda are represented 


dramatically by Virgil and the Sibyl. 
Because of his prophetic possibilities, 
Virgil had become the most frequently 
cited of all the classical writers by the 
Christian Fathers, while the full mysti- 
cal content of the Sibyl’s utterances had 
been analyzed as early as Augustine. 
The Magi are, of course, a liturgical 
sign for all the gentile races and there 
must have been a historical symbol be- 
hind their unhistorical receiving of .the 
news of the Nativity from the shepherd 
Jews in the plays. For “Salvation is from 
the Jews.” Finally it would have been 
strange had not the imagination of the 
new drama been caught by the old 
apocalyptic legends, the rise and fall of 
Antichrist, the popular preoccupation 
with the end of the world, and the last 
judgment. 

So much for symbolism and allegory: 
the mediaeval stage, heir of a literature 
and art in which type, figure, pure al- 
legory, fable, and the whole range of 
symbolism were so frequent, was never 
faced with a paucity of “idea” but rather 
had to slough off much of it so that the 


independent values of fact and of story 


could emerge. 


AND THIS brings us to the other side 
of the pendulum swing between symbol 
and fact, idea and the real. Centuries be- 
fore the birth of the liturgical theatre, 
the Syrian realistic instinct had begun to 
rival the Greek ideal habit in the West. 
A tendency to create things in their 
dramatic reality became apparent. 
Later the historical and story-telling 
sense is to become a dominant tendency 
in the romanesque churches.’ All the 
events in the life of the Redeemer, pre- 
occupation of life and thought, are 
themselves conceived of as mysteries and 
symbols of great truths — but above all 
they are also worth telling for their own 
sake. For Plato never equated idea with 
visible reality as decisively as Christ did 
in His own person. 

This Christian equation of truth and 
the historical Christ was not a purely 
speculative point hidden in the ivory 
tower of theology. It probably had as 
much influence on the history of the re- 
ligious theatre and the growing power 
of realism in it as any of its purely ar- 
tistic antecedents. For interwoven into 
the whole story of Europe’s religious 
iconography and of this theatre are sev- 
eral old religious conflicts. For example: 
the whole art subject of the gospels, of 
Christ and His complete human context 
from the three kings of the Nativity to 
the Magdalen of the Resurrection, 


would have suffered a far different fate — 
in the wake of a doctrinal pronounce- ~ 
ment that this was the story of a mere 
man and not of the Word made flesh. — 


The following, therefore, area fewin- 


stances of theological milestones for — 
European art (and theatre). In the © 
fourth century the Byzantine writer of — 
the dramatic Passion text of Christos 
Paschon® had the simple intention of — 
confirming that this was the passion of — 
God and that as a consequence every — 
ounce of realistic detail in it was worthy ~ 
of attention and contemplation. We 
have evidence enough that such a text 
had created a strong basis for subsequent 
realistic tendencies in the art of the East. 
Later on the defenders of the images in- 
sisted (against the iconoclasts) on the 
doctrinal necessity of the human figure 
of Christ, the Virgin and the saints — 
and so, when the emperor Leo V de- 
clared ° that the unhappy issue of an ex- — 
pedition against the pagans was due to 
the veneration of images, the second 
council of Nicaea in 787 pronounced 
anathema “On him who does not admit 
an explanation of the Gospel through 
images.” 1° Four centuries later the 
Meditations of pseudo-Bonaventure were 
a further occasion for the absorption of 

both art and theatre in a realistic and | 
not merely a symbolic representation of 
the New Testament. And all the way 
from Saint Paul to Bernard, to Hugh of 


Saint Victor, to Bonaventure, to Teresa, _ 


even the mystics of the absolute always 
find the goal of the search in the Christ 
of history. 

Thus a language, a treasury of sym- 
bolic and realistic representation, and a 
theological attitude were prepared for 
the writers of the Church plays. Now 
this traditional equipment of subject 
and viewpoint is a gift to every emerging 
creative art. But a new theatre will also 
have at hand a number of promising 
Jorms. Here the forms, the style, and the 
mise-en-scéne were all those of the liturgy. 
The art of the liturgy was largely imita- 
tive and biographical, and for centuries 
had been on the brink of drama. By the 
third century the different canonical 
hours of the Divine Office indicated 
different events in the story of the Gos- 
pel — just as the whole yearly calendar 


ee eee 
°See F. J. Dolger, “La Sainteté de l’Autel 
chez les Chrétiens des premiers Siécles” in Les 
Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, June 1935. 
"See L. Brehier, L’Homme dans la Sculpture 
romane, Paris, 1927, pp. 15-16. 
8'V. Cottas, L’Influence du Drame “Christos 
Paschon.” See list of readings. 
* C. J. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles, IV. 1. p. 2. 
0 Tbid, IIT. 2. p. 774. 


Four Paintings by Lauren Ford 


(See next page) 


RESURRECTION AT MONGUYON 


(See preceding page) 


In the churchyard at Monguyon, France, people of every sort, of every 
epoch, are rising from the grave. In the foreground are a knight of the 
crusades and his family, an eighteenth century poet, the curates’ house- 
keeper. There are peasants — one family. Against the church is a her- 
mit and through the roof the first Lord and Lady of the fief, and a holy 
priest known to the painter. Christ is reigning from the Cross in the 


sky. The prayer is “Thy Kingdom Come” for the resurrection of 
France. 


BETHLEHEM 


A recent purchase by the Art Association of Indianapolis. The scene is 
that of the Epiphany and it is laid in the village of Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, where the artist works and lives. All the familiar landmarks 
are shown: the church, the postoffice, the old inn, the village store. 
Miss Ford’s farm is in the upper right of the painting. The Three Kings 
are at the door of the barn, having come a long way led by a star. Their 
servants are taking their luggage to the inn. In the right lower fore- 


ground the family of the artist come to adore the Holy Babe. Petition: 
for the countryside. 


VISION OF THE INNOCENTS 


(In the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Stone) 


This painting represents the village of Pont Main, in Brittany, on the 
evening of January 17, 1871, during the Franco-Prussian war. The 
enemy was within a few miles of this village where for days the children 
had been praying to Mary Immaculate for their deliverance, for peace 
and the safe return of their soldier brothers. While two little boys were 
preparing fodder for their father’s horses, Our Lady suddenly appeared 
above the rooftops. She was crowned in gold and dressed in the stars of 
the sky, and smiling. The boys made such a clamor that the whole vil- 
lage population was soon standing there in the snow. But Our Lady 
came only for the children. Every child in the village saw this starry 
vision and not a single adult, not even the holy priest nor the teaching 
sisters. 

Little babies, wrapped in their grandmothers’ cloaks, waved their 
arms and called out. And Our Lady’s message was printed boldly 
in the sky for them. The children called out the message and the priest 
wrote it down: “MAIS PRIEZ, MES ENFANTS, DIEU VOUS 


EXAUCERA EN PEU DE TEMPS.” (But pray, my children, God 
will heed your prayers in a little while.) On another line: “MON 
FILS SE LAISSE TOUCHER.” (My son can be moved.) Then the 
message was blotted out and ‘“‘the night rolled over the words.” 
Now the children see Our Lady aureoled with a blue band in which 
stand four candles. Now she leans over and picks up a red crucifix which 
appears at her feet and holds it out for the children to see, and she is 
very sad. When they all sing the Ave Maris Stella a star at her feet moves 
about the oval and lights the four candles while she raises her arms and 
moves her fingers slowly to the rhythm of the hymn. Finally two little 
white crosses are seen upright on her shoulder. Then, Our Lady is 
slowly enveloped in the night. At this hour the order was given to the 
Prussians to advance no further although they were within two 
kilometers of Laval. Within two weeks the armistice was signed and the 
soldier brothers all returned safely home. Petition: For France to-day: 
“MAIS PRIEZ, MES ENFANTS.” 


HAIL FULL OF GRACE 


(Carnegie Institute Erhibition, 1943) 


This is a picture of spring. The sky is very black, but light is shining 
through a rift in the clouds. The winter has been terribly cold and 
the spring very stormy, but there is a feeling that it will break soon and 
everything will be born anew and fresh. It is a picture of a promise. The 
angel is announcing a glorious fulfillment. Petition: For our country 
and our fold, that out of the chaos of war and after such trials as are 
asked of us we may be worthy of the Promise. 
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ame to repeat the whole biographical 
cycle of Christ. It is obvious, too, how 
much of the story and the dramatic mes- 
sage of the Testaments had been carried 
over bodily into the liturgical forms, so 
that the plays in turn were able to in- 
corporate whole sections from such 
texts and slowly to add an increasingly 
technical dramatic apparatus. Of course 
there was individual creation but, in a 
number of cases, all that would seem to 
have been required was to add the qual- 
ity of actual impersonation to the dra- 
matic but still symbolic forms of such 
liturgical ceremonies as the deposition 
and elevation scenes or to transform the 
narrative of the Easter Sunday visitation 
at the sepulchre into true stage formulas. 
Add then to all this the dialogue quali- 
ties of the antiphonal chant that had 
been introduced into Milan from the 
East by Saint Ambrose in the fourth cen- 
tury; and remember that it was partially 
out of experiment in liturgical music 
that such incidents as those of Saint Gall 
and other kindred beginnings moved 
toward play form. 

What then is the final uniqueness of 


the Church dramas? In brief, it was the 


f 


union of the art of the liturgy and the 


art of the purely dramatic, the wedding 


of the language of the symbol and the 
real, which created the liturgical play. 

This union is neither accidental nor 
infrequent. There is an obvious conti- 


“nuity between the mise-en-scéne of the 


plays and what might be called the 
larger mise-en-scéne of the social and re- 
ligious life of the mediaeval man. Often 


it is impossible to demarcate decisively 


_ where the people’s function as'spectator 


~ and where its réle as living worshipper 


began and ended. At any moment the 
contemplative onlooker might become 
the religious participant. Similarly the 
historical past represented in the play 
often melts imperceptibly into the pres- 


ent formulas of worship (as when the 


Magi from the long-dead East bring the 
oblations for the day’s mass). Confusion 


indeed, we might say, but it all indi- 


cates a constant and deliberate failure to 
objectify the dramatic scene completely 
in our modern sense. In many plays of 
no dramatic greatness there is, never- 
theless, the successful forging of a real 
“‘people’s theatre,” not merely in idea 
but in physical form. Further, there isa 
theological, explicitly conscious and 


_ worshipful possession of the meaning of 


the represented event. All of these ele- 
ments have the ideal goal of the expres- 
sion of a truth by the total human mind, 
a synthesis of art and of thought and of 


action in worship. The mediaeval au- 
thors, therefore, never bothered them- 
selves with the question of the “‘profes- 
sionals’: ‘“‘Wherein are we going be- 
yond the true boundaries of art?” 
Witness those liturgical formulas and 
movements which blend the past and the 
present, historical drama and worship, 
play and spectator. The very simplest 
such interlacing is the singing of the Deo 
Gratias by the whole community choir 
after the divine mystery of the first 
Easter action. When the trope is trans- 
ferred from the mass to the matins of the 
Office, the echoing song of thanksgiving 
is the Te Deum. An entire secular con- 
gregation undergoes the same reaction, 
but in general it must be remembered 


‘that the choral group always represents 


the Christian community which has 
been reduced to such proportions by the 
forces of musical expediency. 

At any rate, there is evidence enough 
of the frequent mingling of audience and 
dramatic action, of present moment and 
past fact. The three Marys at the tomb 
announce the good news of the Resur- 
rection to the mediaeval audience. They 
or other actors majestically discover to 
the congregation the linens that alone 
remain in the sepulchre after that event. 
In the HEROD play of Saint Benoit-sur- 
Loire, the shepherds invite all present to 
adore with them. In the simple Quem 
Queritis in Praesepe, the Nativity is an- 
nounced to the people. And nothing is 
more impressive than the fourteenth 
century lament of the passion in which 
the Virgin turns from the cross to the 
worshippers and, with arms open, cries 
out: ‘All ye that pass by the way, weep 
with me.” The choir also had a facile 


habit of being its contemporary self or _ 


becoming a historical character or 
group. On occasions it did not con- 
tribute a direct dramatic réle but sup- 
plied incidental narrative as the action 
unfolded — a narrative couched in the 
age-old phrases of the apostolic tradi- 
tion. But still more ingenious is the 
Peregrinus play in which Christ gives the 
Gospel story of His own actions as He 
performs them. 

Liturgical personages, whether chorus 
or cantor or presiding bishop of the day’s 
ceremonies, merged readily with the 
drama — not to mention the reverse. 
For the shepherds can adore at Bethle- 
hem and pass to the rubrical ruling of 
the choir; the three kings can bring their 
gifts and then, in full kingly regalia, read 
the Gospel within the mass; and things 
can go so far as to add a not too mild 
touch of riot to the liturgy as the ranting 


ministers of Herod run madly through 
the choir beating bishop and canons and 
scholars with a bladder and then pass, 
according to the sober requirements of 
the thirteenth century text of the Cathe- 
dral of Padua, to the more affectionate 
liturgical action of the day. 

Above all there is always the sense of 
the contemporary Church of the time 
contemplating the distant event through 
its lofty responses and antiphons. It is 
common enough to ‘‘accuse”’ this the- 
atre of the goals of didacticism and edi- 
fication. But even such purposes, where 
they may exist, need not produce bad 
drama. The fine arts conquer every- 
thing, even didacticism! And the purely 
liturgical elements, in this case, were 
already a great, a mature, art. It was 
rather the purely dramatic, the develop- 
ing forces of impersonation and sheer 
story-telling, that were having growing 
pains as an art. The theological gift of 
symbolism, the use of it by a long tradi- 
tion of artists, the cosmic utterances con- 
tained in the antiphons, sequences, and 
responses of worship, the liturgical 
stylization of action, the mise-en-scéne of 
the church itself, the mass and Divine 
Office with which the plays had contact 
— all these things are the secret of the 
charm and power of the mediaeval 
liturgical theatre. Perhaps some day we 
may use this secret again in our own 
modern way. There are difficulties and 
certain impossibilities. But that is not 
the final answer. 


A List of Readings 


Most of the titles that follow treat one or 
other of the historical topics which form the 
background of the liturgical plays. 

For discussions of the relation of Church and 
theatre, see Karl Young, The Drama of the 
Mediaeval Church, Oxford, 1933, Vol. I, pp. 
410-421; Allardyce Nicoll, Masks, Mimes, and 
Miracles, New York, 1931; E. K. Chambers, 
The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 2 Vols. 
Chambers is particularly helpful for material on 
the social position of the mediaeval minstrel and 
Roman mime. As for the thesis that the latter 
exerted a continuous influence on the drama 
through the Middle Ages, see the vigorous re- 
buttal of P. S. Allen, The Romanesque Lyric, 
Chapel Hill, 1908; also the study cited by 
Nicoll. The state of the classical tradition in the 
principal centuries of the liturgical drama are 
compactly if indirectly summarized in two pa- 
pers: James Stuart Beddie, “The Ancient 
Classics in the Mediaeval Libraries,’ in 
Speculum, January, 1930 and E, K. Rand, “The 
Classics in the Thirteenth Century” in Speculum, 
July, 1929. 

The forces influencing the Christian art of 
the first centuries are discussed in Leclerq’s 
Manuel d’ Archéologie chrétienne depuis les Origines 
jusquau VIIIe Siecle, Paris, 1907, Vol. 1. The 
volume of L. Bréhier, L’ Art Chrétien, Paris, 1938, 
is an excellent summary of the symbolic, ideal, 
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and realistic elements in the history of Christian 
art; for the same see also the opening chapter of 
Emile MAle’s L’ Art religieux du XIe Siécle en 
Frane, Paris, 1924. The problem of the influ- 
ence of Byzantine art and theatre is treated in 
the companion volumes of V. Cottas, Le Thédtre 
@ Byzance, Paris 1931, and L’ Influence du Drame 
“Christos Paschon?? sur Art Chrétien d’Orient, 
Paris, 1931. For the history of the crisis of the 
image-breakers, see C. J. Hefele, Histoire des 
Conciles, Paris, 1909, III. 2 and IV 1. The 
symbolism of the middle ages proper reveals its 
endless possibilities in a primary source such as 
that of Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum 
(the first book is translated by J. M. Neale with 
title The Symbolism of Churches and Church Orna- 
ments, Leeds, 1843) and in art commentaries 
such as MAle’s two other volumes completing 
the work cited above: L’Art religieux du XIIle 
Siecle en France, Paris, 1919 and L’ Art religieux de 
la Fin du Moyen Age en France, Paris, 1922. One 
side of the narrative art of the same period is 
contained in G. Sanoner’s “La Vie de Jésus- 
Christ racontée par les imagiers du Moyen Age 
sur les Portes d’Eglises” in Revue de l’ Art Chrétien 
(1905-1908). 

For more immediate study of the liturgical 
drama, the following treat the dramatic or 
symbolic possibilities of the liturgy: P. E. 
Kretzmann, “The Liturgical Element in the 
Earliest Forms of the Mediaeval Drama” in 
University of Minnesota Studies in Language and 
Literature, IV, Minneapolis, 1916; Marius 
Sepet, Origines catholique du Thédtre moderne, 
Paris, 1901; M. Wilmotte, “La Naissance du 


Drame liturgique” in his Etudes critiques sur la 
Tradition littéraire en France, Paris, 1909; and 
especially Karl Young, Vol. 1, pp. 79-197- 
Two very important works for the history and 
analysis respectively of the liturgical plane 
chant are: P. Wagner, Origine et Développement 
du Chant liturgique, Tournai, 1904 and Dom 
André Mocquereau, Le Nombre musical Grégorien, 
2 vols., Rome, 1908-1927. 

Karl Young’s two volumes will for many 
years remain the prime collection of liturgical 
play texts and commentary thereon. It is the 
opus which is indispensable. No such complete 
work on the musical notation or stage setting of 
the early plays yet exists. But cf. the summaries 
in the early chapters of G. Cohen’s Histozre de le 
Mise en Scéne dans le Thédtre religieux frangais du 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1906; and for an example of 
the work of scholars in attempting the restor- 
ation of a particular stage setting, see N. C. 
Brooks, ‘“The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and 
Liturgy” in University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, VII, No. 2, Urbana, 1921. 
The very difficult problem of the genealogy 
of the different texts is the subject of E. A. 
Wright’s The Dissemination of the Liturgical 
Drama in France, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
1936. 

The history and mysteries of the biographical 
liturgical year will be found in the volumes of 
Dom P. Guéranger’s The Liturgical Year. Stud- 
ies of the Divine Office and the mass are: P. 
Battifol’s History of the Roman Breviary, London, 
1g12 and A. Fortescue’s The Mass, London, 


1917. 


The Future for the Construction Industry’ 


RICHARD J. SHAW 


LTHOUGH trained to anticipate 
the future, architects are not 
psychic, and if I refer to the terrestrial 
sphere instead of the crystal globe, it is 
because I believe that to ignore the 
influence of the past is a poor way to 
prepare for the requirements of the 
future. 

As I review the history of constructive 
enterprise from the placing of the first 
stone in the great wall of China to the 
welding of the last piece of steel in the 
beautiful Whitestone bridge, I find no 
indication that the past provided more 
than the future promises. 

We are living in an age of changing 
values, and not merely in their material 
aspect. Incendiary thoughts menace 
the virtues and incentives of man now 
quite as much as incendiary bombs 
threaten his physical existence. At such 
a time individual aspirations neces- 
sarily become subservient to the im- 
pulses of the multitude and much must 


be reévaluated before the future can 
appear in true focus. 

However, food, clothing, and shelter 
are still the basic necessities. We may 
live to eat but we must eat to live. We 
may adorn the human figure, but it 
must be clothed. We may aspire to 
architectural dignity, but we must have 
shelter, and no generation has seen 
these truths more emphatically demon- 
strated. 

The construction industry engages 
in serving the need for shelter, roads, 
bridges, tunnels, docks, dams, levees, 
etc. Its services are essential and, unless 
the social order is radically changed, 
employment and opportunity are as- 
sured. The future may bring greater 
opportunities, more and larger projects, 
new methods such as revolutionized the 
design and building of ships, an abun- 
dant reservoir of natural and synthetic 
materials and more influential social 
support, but, with due regard to all of 


these, our material interests will develop 
and prosper only in proportion to the 
assumption and discharge of our moral 
responsibilities. 

The success of any construction 
project depends upon the codperation 
of a multitude of specialists operating 
under skilled guidance to codrdinate a 
multiplicity of materials for an owner 
of land. It speaks more for the honesty 
and good faith with which such under- 


takings are conducted than for the 


prudence of the persons engaged that 


there is hardly any class of men in rela- — 
tion to another class whose status in law © 
remains so undefined. This fact should — 
inspire us to view the future with, in- | 


creased trust and confidence. 

Our collective capabilities were rela- 
tively untested until the national de- 
fense programme was launched, and, 
considering its magnitude and ramifica- 


tions, many predicted that to meet the — 


scheduled completion date of 1950 
would exhaust all our resources and 
patience. Yet before 1943 passes into 
history that programme will be ap- 
proaching its end. 

To accomplish this stupendous task 
our traditional alignment was subjected 
to drastic changes, but adaptability was 
demonstrated and flexibility was de- 
veloped. By rubbing elbows in strange 
environments we gained a fuller appre- 
ciation of our several abilities and found 
under emergency directive, which often 
commanded field operations to start be- 
fore plans were completed, so that our 
field personnel could intelligently antici- 
pate what the engineering forces were 
preparing. Speed dominated this pro- 
gramme, and it would have been useless 
to achieve perfection too late. Obviously 
mistakes were made, due in large meas- 
ure to unpreparedness and frantic plan- 
ning, but war inevitably breeds waste, 
and since the objective was gained in 
half the time allotted those shortcom- 
ings will be forgotten and forgiven. 


IT Is MY BELIEF that the future 
holds as much for the construction 
industry as the construction industry 
holds for the future, and in this respect 
our prospects are no different from those 
of the industries that will provide the 
automobile, airplane, television, or 
radar, except that they are said to be 
organized to supply their markets while 
we are not. 

To me it appears silly for group after 


1Reprinted with permission from The Bay 
State Builder, July, 1943. 
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_ group to ponder some device of its own 
_ and neglect one which has already been 
perfected that offers all we require at 
this time. That plan, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the Producers Council, has been de- 
scribed by Dean MacCornack. The 
ways were conceived by professional 
minds, but the means must be found 
by business minds. To them it may ap- 
pear visionary and impractical, but if 
the work allocated to each group is 
carried on according to the master plan 
with the intelligence and vigor of which 
each is capable, it can materialize as 
readily as does any construction project. 
The idea is a challenge to the industry 
and to government to support free 
enterprise and circumvent bureaucratic 
encroachment, which will be the alter- 
native if economic necessity becomes 
sufficiently acute to make time again the 
- controlling factor. 

To implement this plan, codrdination 
and collaboration are essential; which 
leads me to wonder if the construction 
industry is in fact an entity. In other 
words, does the construction industry, 
as such, really exist? I know we have 
the components in the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, the Building Trades 
Employers Association, the Architec- 
tural and Engineering Societies, the 
Producers Council, the Building Off- 
cials Conference, the Boston Building 
Congress, and the various trade unions, 
but are they or can they be compatibly 
integrated? I believe they not only can 
but are ready for it. 


A FEW months ago the A. G. C. spon- 
sored a meeting at which officials ex- 
plained the process of contract renego- 
tiation, and over four hundred by their 
attendance evidenced their interest in 
a mutual problem. A few weeks later 
representative architects and engineers 
together with building and labor offi- 
cials met with a special committee of 
M. I. T. to consider provisions for an 
adequate building code for the Com- 
monwealth. More recently, in response 
to an appeal to aid the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to enlist one hundred 
thousand construction men for over- 
- seas service, over twelve hundred again 
evidenced their willingness to cooperate. 
_ This occasion is the only one I can recall 
- when the construction industry operated 
as a unit. Do these instances offer no 
significant suggestion that we can, if we 
will, establish the construction industry, 
as such? To this end, should the repre- 
sentative committee which discharged 


that task so well now be disbanded or 
should it be held together and given the 
authority of a council to determine ways 
and means by which to secure our post- 
war interests? Without such a symbol of 
federated purpose it is useless to ponder 
what the future holds for us collectively. 

From all indications we shall be en- 
gaged in war, if not total war, for some 
time to come. It may all end suddenly 
and plunge us into economic chaos, or 
its intensity may lessen by degrees and 
permit of orderly readjustment; but 
which will happen we do not know. We 
do know, however, that since before 
Pearl Harbor there never has been a 
moment more encouraging than the 
present for preparation and the first 


. approach to the solution of a problem 


is to organize its elements. 

I do not know what action other 
groups are taking, but the architectural 
groups are not only striving for unifica- 
tion but are preparing through a course 
of study to relieve the anticipated short- 
age of city planners in postwar days 
much as they supplemented engineering 
manpower in the emergency. The ma- 
jority are not being distracted by the 
fads and fancies of push-button shelters 
nor by the alleged novelties of pre- 
fabrication, demountability, or hyphen- 
ated indoor-outdoor life, which are said 
to threaten the traditional building 
processes. If they were, we might as 
well give it all back to the Indian who 
contrived with a few poles and skins to 
meet his primitive needs with greater 
ingenuity and dignity than do the pro- 
ponents of this restless concept. When 
schools, churches, banks, hospitals, 
roads, bridges, and utilities become 
equally peripatetic, it will be time to pay 
attention, not before. 

Until then let us not forget that a 
large proportion of our ablest men, be- 
tween the ages of twenty and fifty, are 
directly engaged in the struggle to en- 
sure a future in which liberty will 
encourage the pursuit of happiness. 
Do they represent the full measure of 
our virility or is there sufficient left at 
home to guarantee that their sacrifices 
shall not be in vain? These men are not 
professional soldiers. They had freely 
chosen professional, commercial or trade 
callings and will not welcome civil regi- 
mentation as a reward for military 
regimentation. The same measure of 
nonchalance which prevailed before the 
war will hardly be tolerated after the 
war, and no reasonable prophecy can be 
made independent of their political 
attitudes. Whether we shall build for 


speculation, profit or a fuller life will be: 
determined largely by their social, po- 
litical, and economic determination. It 
is up to us to see that our house is put 
in order to meet their expectation. 

In view of the greater réle legislation 
must play in authorizing public works 
and providing enabling measures for the 
utilization of private capital, we should 
become more articulate and to this end 
broader unification is imperative. Segre- 
gated efforts will not be effective, but a 
properly authorized council could exert 
important influence. It could support 
the Governor’s committee in its efforts 
to determine a program of public works 
calculated to provide postwar employ- 
ment and operate as a unit to coérdinate 
a similar program by private capital in 
accordance with a master plan. It could 
support the effort to evolve sensible 
building codes, urge speedy demolition 
of obsolete structures, and secure regula- 
tions affecting site coverage and popu- 
lation densities. It could attack the 
problem of chronic hospitalization which 
would aid many to escape or evade sub- 
standard living quarters. It could urge 
more scientific methods of property 
assessment and the deflation of exces- 
sive land values, uphold registration 
and license requirements, encourage 
ethical standards of practice, and gen- 
erally strive to protect and improve 
its essential service to society. Under 
government directive the industry met 
a severe test. Now that its service is 
nearing an end, can it continue under its 
own auspices to meet a greater one? If 
that is the intention, then our immediate 
job is to organize and determine 
whether we shall give our mutual 
support to the plan sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
is the only plan I have seen that 
promises to perpetuate the American 
right of free enterprise. Perhaps, as it is, 
we have waited too long. 


Drawing by Karl M. Schulthetss 


Plane Chant as a Basic Study 


GIOVANNI CAMAJANI 


E ARE familiar with many reasons 

why Gregorian chant is the indis- 
pensable musical adjunct to the liturgy. 
This unisonal chant, with its  self- 
effacing, chaste quality, is recognized as 
the only music capable of adequately 
clothing the liturgical text with ecclesi- 
astical dignity. The happy wedding of 
text and chant invests the worshipper 
with a sense of security through partici- 
pation in prayer heightened by music. 
Its melodic simplicity and ascetic, aus- 
tere harmonies are not the least reasons 
for its universality. 

Present-day students of music are 
wont to leave to archaeologists the task 
of exhuming all the historical data and 
technical aspects of the chant, without 
having recourse to the fruits of these 
researches. Unfortunately, bad execu- 
tion and lack of understanding had rele- 
gated plane chant to a position of a 
curiosity in art. Yet a better perspective 
of the contemporary musical scene may 
be had through even a cursory knowl- 
edge of this music. Season after season, 
the New York concert halls are crowded 
with recitalists whose technical equip- 
ment is more than adequate, although 
many display a woeful lack of interpre- 
tive insight. Hundreds of New York con- 
cert débutants, who year after year ap- 
pear for critical acclaim, would profit 
immeasurably by a short, intensive 
course in chanting the liturgy of the 
Church. The singer can acquire a better 
appreciation for the modern art song 
and the German lied through the pages 
of the chant. Attitudes of devotion to- 
ward both text and music, and the ten- 
der care lavished on a Gregorian phrase, 
may well develop into a natural reflex 
carrying over into a more understand- 
able interpretation of modern works. 
The psychological effect attendant on 
singing intervals of thirds, fourths, fifths 
and octaves is nowhere more apparent 
than in the chant. These same intervals 
are not burdened or obscured by har- 
monic chromaticisms, but reveal them- 
selves as aesthetic aids to the text. 

Recitalists in the vocal field might 
do well to look into the possibilities of 
including Gregorian extracts as appro- 
priate material for chronologically ar- 


ranged programs. Most recitals are ar- 
ranged in four or five groups. The mate- 
rial for the first group is usually selected 
from works of the old Italian masters, 
such as Cesti, Legrenzi, and Monte- 
verdi. Other groups may be German 
and French, a possible final group com- 
prising songs by contemporary com- 
posers. In all, we have here approxi- 
mately three hundred years of musical 
history. What of the music before the 
year 1700? Juxtaposed with contempo- 
rary concert material, the chant will re- 
veal itself as aesthetically ravishing. 
The wealth of material found in the 
Liber Usualis is a magnificent ground- 
work for the study of vocal moods, struc- 
ture, and melodic development for the 
aspiring concert artist. Through her 
music, Holy Mother Church mirrors the 
emotions of her children. Her rejoicings 
at Christmas and Easter, her Lenten 
penitential moods, her hopefulness dur- 
ing Advent, and her triumphant exulta- 
tion at the Ascension are all incorpo- 
rated in the chant. Whereas modern 
music makes use of two modes, major 
and minor, the chant may evoke eight 
different emotional attitudes at will, 
through its whole-tone and semi-tone 
division of the diatonic scale, and with- 
out harmonic aid. The absence of the 
leading tone, moreover, invests the 
chant with a kind of orphic charm no- 
where apparent in modern music. The 
Easter sequence, Victimae Paschali Laudes, 
or the simple hymn, Jesu, Dulcis Memo- 
ria, may grace the head of any concert 
program. Indeed, the Holy Week Lam- 
entations of Jeremias, with their dirge- 
like quality, have been a source of in- 
spiration, in private readings, to many 
outstanding musicians of to-day. The 
great giants of musical history from 
Palestrina through Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and the impressionist Debussy, 
even the operatic Verdi, have all drawn 
inspiration by the liturgy. At least two 
composers, Liszt and Berlioz, have used 
the sequence from the requiem as the- 
matic material in their works. The 
Alsatian-American composer, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, has incorporated the 
thematic material of the Easter sequence 
into one of his compositions, and a 
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Negro composer has scored a signal 


success with his “Plain Chant for — 


America,” although not using the 
Gregorian idiom, while the modern. 


French composer, D’Indy, has traced — 


the suite and rondo form, among others, 
to Gregorian roots. 

Students of conducting could open 
new vistas of interpretation if they had 
some knowledge of the chant’s “free 
rhythm.” The rigid and stiff conducto- 
rial beat that plays such havoc with 
choral and orchestral tone quality 
could be banished forever with an 
elementary knowledge of Gregorian 
chironomy. The basic principles of a 
musical arsis and thesis, the feeling for 
the suave rise and fall of melodic frag- 
ments should be included in the cur- 
riculum for the modern conductor. 
Most conductors approach the choral 
literature with a disdainful attitude, but 
no conductor reaches great heights 
without a sympathetic understanding of 
the basic principles of breathing as it 
affects the singer. The natural orchestral 
divisions fall into four choral categories, 
and even a Toscanini admonishes his 
men to ‘‘make the phrase sing!” 

In the field of the drama and public 
speaking, plane chant offers an excellent 
groundwork for the correct textual 
delivery. Fundamental principles of 
text de-syllabization in psalmody can 
easily be applied to correct speech. In 
the chant, each syllable demands equal 
importance and attention, and no less 
demanding is the vocal delivery of the 


actor or speaker. Try reading a sonnet 


by Shakespeare, giving one beat to each 
syllable. Keep the beats evenly spaced. 
Read it three or four times over. Now 
read it as you would any piece of poetry 
in a natural flow. Note how all the 


vowels are clarified. Any tendency to © 


swallow parts of words is gone. Each 
syllable is distinct and clear. A brief 
course in chanting the psalms will 
clarify the basic, psychological inter- 
dependence of tone and text and assist 
the public speaker, actor, or narrator in 
his delivery. 

It has been said that a great song is 
still great when it is divorced from its 
text. Extract any one of the better 
phrases in the Gregorian repertoire, 
and it will stand on its own merits as 
pure music. Play it as a solo with piano 
accompaniment and it will continue to 


give pleasure to the ear. Burle Marx, 


Brazilian composer, recently demon- 
strated this very point by his setting 
of the plane chant Pater Noster in a 
symphonic essay, utilizing the original 
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heme with four variations for mixed 
shorus, boy’s choir, and full orchestra. 

- Music has evolved from simple 
melodic concepts to highly involved, 
Schoenbergian modernisms, but it falls 
to the Church’s own Gregorian idiom to 
carry the reality of musical truths for- 


ward with its simplicity, dignity, and 
purity of line. In the modern trend of 
tonal and harmonic confusion and 
intricate contrapuntal weavings we 
discern an apology for the lack of such 
melodic ingenuity as is exemplified by 
plane chant. 


A Church to Long For’ 
The Reverend J. D. CricHTON 


ET IT BE SAID at once that I know 
nothing of.architecture. I merely 
wish to put an ideal church, the platonic 
idea of a church, on paper. Once that is 
said, perhaps it may now be whispered, 
with due diffidence, that the architects 
do not always know as much about the 
liturgy as they might. 

What is a church and what is it for? A 
church is a miniature of the mystical 
body, a concrete realization of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem (Caelestis urbs Jerusalem) 
of which the Holy Catholic Church here 
on earth is but a part. It is a cell of the 
Catholic body, it is the ecclesia, the meet- 
ing place of the people of the parish. In 
the ancient episcopal church, when the 
bishop’s throne was in the apse, behind 
the high altar, this concept was much 
clearer, for the bishop, the representa- 
tive of Christ, was obviously the head of 
the body, presiding from his throne over 
the whole body of the faithful, clergy 
and people. 

The church exists to make possible 
the performance of the principal acts of 
the Christ-body. The chief of these is 
the Eucharist, the action par excellence of 
‘the Church. The altar, then, which is 
the place of sacrifice, becomes the cen- 
tre of the church, not merely in the 
sense that all can see it, but, because the 
sacrifice is also the people’s sacrifice 
(meum et vestrum sacrificium) in the sense 
that the people can gather round it. An 
altar attached to a wall at the end of a 
long tunnel or barn-like structure hardly 
expresses the underlying theological 
concepts of the church or conduces to 
devotion. One would have to be a hard- 
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_ 1Reprinted with permission from Music and 
Liturgy, London, June, 1743. 

2 Editor's Note. — Would it not be even better 
to have a low crucifix set directly on the mensa 
and only one corpus, facing the celebrant? 


ened contemplative to pray in the back 
seats of most of our churches. 

Does this mean that the altar should 
be exactly in the middle of the people? 
In my view, this is undesirable. (a) It is 
psychologically better for the priest to 
have the people grouped together at 
mass, for one is addressing them during 
the mass. (b) For preaching, one needs 
the people before one most of the time. 
It must be rather odd to preach to some- 
one behind you, and quite as difficult 
for the preached-to. 

There, then, is the question of the al- 


A. If the Htgh altar may not 
face the people, tt will have to 
be moved a little further back to 
allow floor space for the cere- 
montes. The seating could be 
adapted accordingly. B. Sanc- 


tuary. CCC. Seating. It mtght 
be argued that there ts a deal of 
wasted space 1m this church. 
That objection will not be urged 
{f the Uturgtcal function of the 
church ts the criterton, This 


tar in the midst of the people. To facili- 
tate this a revolution in church seat- 
ing (indicated on the plan, below) is 
needed. So far as possible they should be 
grouped round the altar and perhaps 
the rear seats might be raised a few 
inches. So that the altar should not be 
too high for the people at the front, the 
following plan might be adopted. Sink 
the floor of the sanctuary three steps 
(shallow and undangerous!) and raise 
the altar an equivalent height. It should 
then be about at the eye-level of the 
people — when kneeling down. 

In my perfect church, of course, the 
altar is facing the people and the priest 
is facing the people. There would be 
either no tabernacle (this might be ac- 
commodated on the retro-altar used for 
weekday mass and services) or a very 
low one. Most tabernacles are unneces- 
sarily large, anyway; mostly expensive 
“padding.” A large, double-sided cruci- 
fix would be suspended over the altar, 
and the two little square things in the 
corners of the sanctuary are meant to 
indicate ambos from which to sing the 
epistle and gospel to the people.” 

Even if such a church cannot become 
real, the grouping of the people round 
the altar would still be desirable and 
quite practicable. The altar would have 


church would accommodate abou 
400 people. DD. Chotr stalls 
E. Organ space. F. Sacristtes . 
GG. Side chapels wtth room 
for confesstonals. H. Font and 
daptistry. I. Matn entrance. 
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K. Columns. The stattons of the 
cross mtght be patnted on the 
wall. There would, be room 
enough sor the people to follow 
the priest in the Via Dolorosa. 
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to be shifted a little farther back in the 
plan. 


BEHIND the altar is space for the 
choir, organ, and sacristies. The choir 
is not the singing part of the congrega- 
tion. Its duty is to sing certain things 
that the congregation are not meant to 
sing but to listen to: introits, graduals, 
and so on. Therefore, it need not be 
visible and is often a distraction when it 
is. It need only be audible. The only 
snag is that for alternate singing with 
the congregation it is a little far away. It 
might therefore (if it is a male choir) be 
brought into the sanctuary, but still be- 
hind the altar. Modern organs are very 
transportable and the @onsole could be 
placed wherever it is most convenient. 

The transeptal chapels should be 
large (not toy things), for they are oc- 
casionally needed for bigger liturgical 
devotions, such as the forty hours and on 
Maundy Thursday. They and the retro- 
chapel would be the sort of place where 
people could meditate quietly if they 
wished. Many people find the bare, 
barn-like structures put up in modern 
times unsatisfactory in this respect. 

After the high altar, the most sacred 
place in the church is the font. Baptism 
is the gateway of the Christ-life, and the 
font might very well be placed at the 
main entrance of the church as a con- 
stant remainder to the people of the dig- 
nity which is theirs. No pains or expense 
should be spared to make the font 
worthy of the purpose it serves. Holy 
water stoups on either side of it should 
help to remind the people of the Sunday 
Asperges and the reason for holy water. 

In my dream, I see a noble colonnade 
of pillars right round the church, and 
between them and the outer wall a 
broad pavement over which solemn 
processions could move without let or 
hindrance. I imagine the roof of the 
church would have to be a dome. This 
might be richly painted with pictures 
representing the heavenly liturgy of the 
Apocalypse. The symbolism of the 
church would then be complete. 

The perfect church, the liturgical 
church, should be the expression in mat- 
ter, stone or brick, of the essential life of 
the Church, i.e., of the liturgy of sacri- 
fice, of the liturgy of praise (the Divine 
Office), of the liturgy of the sacraments, 
especially baptism. It must be expres- 
sive of the. Christian community, the 
mystical body of Christ, and so there 
must be wide spaces in which the people 
can gather together around the altar. 
But no more than the Church may the 


church exclude the need for private 
prayer and meditation of the individual. 
The chapels might very well stand for 
the contemplative orders of the Church. 
What of the active orders? Since all 
Catholic action should proceed from the 
liturgy and be the expression of wor- 
ship, all Catholic activity ought to be 
related to the church. Modern churches 
might very well be flanked by bureaux 
and parish buildings. As for the sacra- 
ment of penance, one confessional at 


A Sculptor Speaks His Mind 


EDMOND AMATEIS 


HEN asked to write an article of 

fifteen hundred words on “A 
sculptor speaks his mind,” I found the 
implication flattering, but the task 
seemed appalling. I could speak my 
mind on several pet subjects, partic- 
ularly the economic and social condi- 
tions of the world and how I would like 
to reorganize them a little more to 
heart’s desire, but being a sculptor, and 
writing for a Church audience, I believe 
it best to restrict myself to the two 
subjects of Church and sculpture. It 
is not the first time they have been 
together; in fact, they have been good 
staunch partners since those early days 
when, on the hidden walls of a cata- 
comb, some sculptor fearfully carved 
a fish, the symbol of his Savior as based 
on the Greek anagram, IXOTZ, fish, 
(Jesus Christ, God). Sculpture, as a 
partner in religion, antedates this 
association by centuries, going back 
into the vague periods of primitive man 
when he fashioned an image of his own 
God in clay or stone. In fact, aside 
from commemorating some hero or 
deed of prowess, the sculptor’s main 
efforts have been in the service of 
religion. 

And when I say service I mean it 
in the complete sense, for the sculpture 
of religion, like religions themselves, 
was a ritualized process and had to be 
done under the direction of the church- 
men according to established canons. 
Unless I err, the very word canon means 
thumb, which was a unit of measure- 
ment and used in specifying the propor- 
tions of figures as stipulated by conven- 
tion from the archaic to the Phidian 
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least might be accommodated in a 
chapel of the Passion, or of that once so 
popular saint, John the Baptist. All 
Catholic marriages have their proper 
place at the high altar itself. 

Whether my church ever comes true, 
whether such things as canon law and 
rubrics allow it to come true, at any rate, 
as in all dreams, there is a mixture of 
the real and the imaginative; so I like 
to think there is something of practical 
value in mine. 


epoch; in other words, it was done by 
rule of thumb. 
Religion has always been the strict 
disciplinarian, at times with deadening — 
results, as seen for instance in the rubber - 
stamp efforts of the Egyptians, who were | 
forced by religious tradition to work for 
centuries in the same pattern. I am not 
prepared to say why this has not always — 
been so, for, though restricted to work © 
within certain limitations, Greek sculp- _ 
tors did progress until, finally, they — 
stumbled over their own facility and — 
went into a Hellenistic decline. The — 
Catholic Church too, prescribed to the — 
artist and yet, because of it, or in spite — 
of it, I cannot say which, he progressed — 
and flourished as never since in the © 
history of art. In this the artist was a ; 
servant working according to the dic- ' 
tates of the Church, illustrating the 
Bible or picturing its personalities and © 
yet, such is the individuality of genius, 
a Giotto is as readily identified as a — 
Donatello. Quite possibly the artists © 
working for the Church from _pre- : 
Byzantine times down would have done ~ 
better had they been free “to express _ 
themselves” — that is problematical and 
open to much discussion— but the _ 
Fact is that under the aegis of the Church — ! 
art was a progressive and vital thing, a 
force that made itself felt to many overa __ 
long period of time. 7 | 
There is no need of my dwelling — 
longer on something so well known to 
the world, yet something did happen to 
this partnership, some estrangement has 
taken place, to the detriment of both the 
Church and the artist. In Europe art in 
the Church has stood still since the 
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eighteenth century; in fact, right up to 
this day. Italy still has her quota of 
unfinished churches. With but few ex- 
ceptions, in this country our churches 
are but architectural adaptations of 
European styles wherein the standards 
of a Van der Goes or Cranach, a Pisano 
or Michelangelo are fulfilled by a 
Barclay street merchant who will sell a 
plaster saint in the brightest hues or 
decalcomania for the making of stained 
glass windows. To such a low glow has 
come the ecclesiastical torch of culture! 
Yet I know full well that there are 
many among the clergy with taste and 
discernment who would appreciate and 
demand the finest, but who feel that 
there are few good artists of religious 
training, or that their prices are too 
high. 
_ And so we come to the artist, for, if 
*T berate the Church, the artist, too, is 
due for and probably in need of a little 
‘investigating. I daresay the greatest 
complaint and loudest wail I hear from 
_my colleagues is the lack of interest on 
the part of a callous, thoroughly igno- 
rant and unappreciative public. They 
hark back to the days when the public 
flocked to see a new statue or painting, 
much as they do now to the auto show, 
and therein I believe lies a world of 
thought. 
_ The auto is very definitely a part of 
- our life; it not only reflects an age, but 
_ helped to make it — yet I daresay were 
the manufacturers to repeat their de- 
_ signs with the same monotony of painted 
apples, dead fish or fat-bottomed fe- 
males, the interest in cars would lag 
as it does in art. The artist himself is 
bored with exhibitions, and if he goes at 
all, it is his own work he seeks first. I 
have seen them, seated in a room-filled 
with photos of sculpture and yet, after- 
ward, upon questioning, have dis- 
- covered that many had not bothered to 
look beyond their own immediate 
‘interest. I believe one of the main causes 
of this indifference is that the artist has 
‘so little to say and is trying so desper- 
‘ately to’ say it differently, so that his 
colleagues and the critics may be 
impressed. In fact, it seems to me that 
the artist, terribly concerned with 
technique and manner, works more for 
his profession than for the public, 
whom he derides and ridicules but 
would like to have, so very much, as a 
customer. The artist has tended to 
become esoteric, to hie himself to his 
ivory tower and divorce himself too 


much from the life of which he should. 


_ be a part if his work is to have interest 


and vitality. I think, too, there should 
be a little soul searching on his part, so 
that he might arrive at a truer evalua- 
tion of his life and surroundings. 

The artist, fundamentally, is a simple 
fellow, and if too impressed with his own 
importance, the fault can be laid to 
many causes other than his own, the 
least of them being that frothy fringe of 
adulators, the effervescent and soaring 
amateur and the professional critic who 
uses art and the artist as a peg on which 
to hang his own literary efforts. These 
have succeeded in hanging between the 
artist and his public a Pythagorean veil 
of esoteric importance and flub-dub 
nomenclature. 

The war and postwar readjustment 


will have much to do in helping this 


not-so-square peg fit better into the 
not-so-round hole, but he will need 
help for the readjustment that will not 
come easily. It took long association 


and patient efforts between Church and 
artist to produce the results obtained 
from Byzantine to Baroque. It seems to 
me that the estrangement between 
Church and artist has not been too long 
or too severe, but that the strands of 
this former bond could now be gathered 
and woven to its pristine strength. 

In its superb National Catholic 
Welfare Conference building in Wash- 
ington the Church has indicated a 
willingness to lead the way with an 
architectural expression related to the 
times. If, in the process of arriving at a 
sculptural adornment, there has been a 
little confusion, I don’t think it should 
discourage us — one creeps before one’s 
walk. I would like to believe that this 
is but a beginning and that postwar 
reconstruction will once again find the 
Church and the artist working hand in 
hand for their mutual benefit and to the 
greater glory of God. 


Saint Clement’s Church 


West Somerville, Massachusetts 


EVERAL DECADES ago the first 
Saint Clement’s Church was built 
in the City of Somerville, near Boston. 
The first and only pastor for about 
thirty years, the Reverend Thomas F. 
McCarthy, had built a church of a 
Spanish type of architecture to accom- 
modate about nine hundred persons. In 
addition, he had built a grammar and 
high school for boys and girls which was 
attended by about thirteen hundred 
students. In order to accommodate the 
mushroom growth of the parish, Father 
McCarthy had used one of the school 
halls for three masses on Sunday in 
addition to other masses in the church. 
This arrangement will not surprise 
many pastors in this country; it is a 
problem that must eventually be faced 
by all growing communities. 

On July 17, 1940, the Right Reverend 
Robert P. Barry was appointed by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Boston to suc- 
ceed Father McCarthy. 

The City of Somerville is one of the 
most thickly settled in this country. The 
area of Saint Clement’s parish was built 
up in the last thirty years. It is es- 
sentially a residential section. The 


streets are lined with two-apartment 


houses. Row on row of these houses dot 
the neighborhood. And the parish has 
grown from a few hundred families to 
over seven thousand souls. These few 
details explain the problem faced by the 
present pastor in planning for a new 
church — or a revision of the old. The 
question of adequate seating space was 
therefore uppermost in the mind of 
Monsignor Barry when he commis- 
sioned Mr Richard Shaw as architect of 
the new church. The pastor was deter- 
mined to avoid at all costs the standing 
congestion which had become so notice- 
able in the old church. And to make the 
problem more difficult the only avail- 
able place for the new church was the 
site of the old church, which had the 
convent close to it on one side and the 
school in the rear of the convent. There 
was some land adjacent to the church 
between the school and the convent and 
there was land in the rear which served 
as a school yard. It was the first thought 
of the architect to build a wing of the 
new church which might serve also as a 
community hall between the school and 
convent — to accommodate about four 
hundred people. On second thought, 
however, this arrangement was deemed 
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impractical and it appeared that the 
only thing to do was to extend the new 
church beyond the site of the old, taking 
a part of the school yard. The early 
weeks of planning were spent in design- 
ing a structure which would give the 
greatest seating capacity. First things 
first. 

Other problems arose in connection 
with the interior disposition of the 
various elements. For example, the side 
altars were recessed so that pews could 
be placed on either side of the sanctuary. 
Another helpful detail was to eliminate 
any barrier or kneelers in front of the 
first row of pews. As a result it was 
possible to provide for a seating capacity 
of about sixteen hundred. 

The walls of the new church are built 
over and around the old walls; they 
extend a little at the front of the building 
and to a considerable degree at the rear. 
In a word, the plan was to build over 
and around the old church and to ex- 
tend the new church to the rear. Also 
to use the walls of the old church as in- 
sulation for the new building. 

The pastor’s ambition was simply to 
build a new church which would afford 
a larger seating capacity than in the old. 
Practical considerations were uppermost 
in his mind. He frequently told the 
architect: “If necessary we must sacri- 
fice the aesthetic for the practical.” 
However, as so often happens, and to 
the pastor’s surprise, the new church 
evolved as an extremely satisfying 
example of sound contemporary archi- 
tecture and the interior is now aestheti- 
cally pleasing and devotionally very 
appealing. From the pastoral stand- 
point the general plan has the great 
advantage of providing five entrances 
and exits. The church can be emptied of 
its congregation very quickly and it is 
possible, at the masses attended by the 
children, to have them enter and leave 
by doors other than those used by the 
adult members of the parish. 

While the interior of the church 
causes surprise because of the obviously 
contemporary note of color of material 
and light, and also departure from 
“expected” tradition, still it has not 
sacrificed anything, in the pastor’s 
judgment, by reason of the fact that this 
interior strikes a modern note. To quote 
his words: “The Church did not destroy 
the Jewish synagogues but she re- 
dedicated them to Christian worship. 
The Church did not cast the philosophy 
of Aristotle in the discard but made it 
serve as reasonable ground for Christian 
truth. Throughout the centuries the 


Church exhausted the resources of art 
— music, painting, sculpture — to pro- 
claim God’s glory and offer incense 
to His Eucharistic throne. Hence, it is 
in keeping with sound tradition to enlist 
what is of our day — even though it 
may, at times, serve the profane — and 
consecrate it to divine worship. True it 
is that the people of Saint Clement’s 
parish rejoice in the beauty of their new 
church and find inspiration in its 
devotional setting. In a word, the 
practical, the architectural and the 
aesthetic form a trinity of service to make 
Saint Clement’s church one in glorifying 
God.” 

Surely no architect could wish for a 
more fitting tribute! 

The appreciation of the pastor and of 
the congregation is assured, as a general 
rule, when practical matters and liturgi- 
cal regulations have been intelligently 
handled. 
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THE CITY. ITS GROWTH, ITS 
DECAY, ITS FUTURE. By Eliel Sa- 
arinen. New York. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation. $3.50. 

**The population of a city consists of a 
multitude of individuals, each of whom 
has an equal obligation to keep the 
community in order. For this reason it 
is the duty of everyone to make himself 
familiar with the problems involved so 
as to enable him to do his share and 
also to bring enlightenment to fellow 
citizens in order that mutual actions 
could be strengthened and positive 
results obtained for the benefit of the 
city.” This rather involved sentence 
taken from the forewood of Saarinen’s 
book is the keynote of the author’s thesis 
concerning the proper study and solu- 
tion of city planning. And he further 
states that any solution of the problems 
must be based on the best aims of our time 
— and of no other time. This is obvious, 
of course, but it is well that the author 
make this point clear at the very outset 
so that the later development of his 
thesis be grounded in fact and not in 
fancy. 

In a series of chapters devoted to the 
mediaeval town plan, Saarinen ad- 
vances an interesting theory relative to 
the similarity between the growth and 
development of the mediaeval plan and 
the growth and development of the 
sartorius muscle of man. And it must be 
admitted that the plan of Malines, 
Belgium, shown on page 47 of the book, 
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is an extraordinarily graphic illustration — 
of this theory. The slow growth of the 
mediaeval town made this normal 
development possible whereas the rapid 
growth of present day towns and cities i 
precludes similar normal development. 
All the more reason for planning ahead 
and having a master plan which, while - 
it should be sufficiently elastic to allow 
for unforeseen factors will eliminate or 
at least lessen the blight of untrammeled 
real estate ventures. 
The author’s remarks relative to the 
advisability of having buildings de-— 
signed so that they will age gracefully 
and beautifully runs smack into the 
relatively short-life expectancy of so many ~ 
of our structures, particularly business 
buildings, and perhaps we must wait for 
the coming of age of American culture 
before we erect — and preserve — build- 
ings that will stand the test of centuries! © 
There is a further fundamental differ-— 
ence between the mediaeval town plan > 
and the plan of the modern city. In the ; 
mediaeval era there was a distinct 
borderline between town and country 
and this definite borderline protected 
the natural beauty of the surrounding ~ 
landscale from the dangers within the — 
town. To-day the city crawls over the 
surrounding landscape like an ccna 
and this danger presents a problem — 
which must be anticipated by the ' 
modern town planner. ie ; 
In the chapter on town-planning — 
Saarinen hits on one of the fallacies of , 
our day when he writes: ““Town- | 
planning, however, was regarded as a __ 
rather prosaic occupation for an archi- © 
tect, as it did not befit him to deal with _ 
such non-artistic matters as the measur- — 
ing of the land and the making of maps. i 
These were left entirely in the hands of | 


the surveyor and the engineer, who with 
the aid of their instruments staked out 
land areas, building lots, and streets. — 
For such routine work no more ability _ 
was required than an average technical 
knowledge, common sense, and con- 
siderable labor. Creative ability was 
considered of no consequence.” Perhaps 
present conditions will induce architects 
to come down from their ivory towers! 
The “practical” planner always takes 
the shortest cut and his solutions might _ 
be likened to a doctor’s diagnosis of a — 
serious ailment whose proper cure — 
would be a court-plaster instead of the 
scalpel. 

Any study of town-planning is com- 
plicated by the fact that, whereas in > 
former times conditions of life made 
concentration compulsory, to-day, due 
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Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York 


THE CRUCIFIXION BY FRED NAGLER 


ting was awarded the John Barton Payne medal. 


From the collection of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. This pain 
Mr Nagler studied at the ‘Arts Students League of New York under Henri, Bridgeman, and 
du Mond. He has exhibited at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington; the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo; Detroit Museum; Pennsylvania Academy; Museum of San Francisco; Dallas Mu- 
seum; National Academy; Metropolitan Museum, New York; Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 


Whitney Museum; Cleveland Museum, and others. 
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SAINT CLEMENT'S CHURCH, WEST SOMERVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. RICHARD J. SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
(ABOVE) COMPLETELY RENOVATED BUILDING. 
THE VIEW OF THE OLD CHURCH AT RIGHT 


SHOWS WHAT A FINE JOB WAS ACCOMPLISHED 

BY THE ARCHITECT. (ABOVE, RIGHT) GLASS 

MURAL BY JOEP NICOLAS FOR ONE OF THE SIDE 

ALTARS. A SIMILAR MURAL IS LOCATED ABOVE 

THE OTHER SIDE ALTAR. (LEFT) A WINDOW IN 

THE CHURCH BY RAMBUSCH. (BELOW, RIGHT) 
INTERIOR VIEW 
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to means of transportation, this former 
compulsory concentration tends toward 
an indispensable decentralization, but 
with concentration still compulsory 
because of antiquated existing legisla- 
tion. Progress therefore also depends on 
-radical changes in our present-day 
legislative ordinances. And, as the 
author so rightly notes, much-needed 
_changes along those lines are entirely a 
matter of good will on the part of 
legislators; it is a matter of mind over 
supposedly practical matter. 

Saarinen’s analysis of the growth, 
decay, and future of the city is a very 
_ sensible and far-reaching one and this 
_ book can be recommended to the atten- 
- tion of those who realize that social 
conditions and the consequent hap- 
piness and well-being of the community 
__ are dependent on a sound development 
_ of our towns and cities. In the long run, 
this attitude, this good will, is of far 
greater practical value than the vagaries 
_ of short-sighted town fathers. 

Maurice LAvVANOUX 


LA GRANDE CLARTE DU MOYEN 
AGE. By Gustave Cohen. New York. 
Editions de la Maison Frangaise. $1.25. 

“Buona pulcella fu Eulalia, Bele 
avret corps, bellezour anima” sings the 
_ first canticle in French and, of course, 

it was not just an ordinary love song 
but a saintly one, because the primary 

characteristic of the middle ages was 
faith. “Dark Ages” is not in M. Cohen’s 
_ yocabulary. He believes that middle 
ages should rightfully be changed to 
“first age,” since during the five 
~ centuries he reviews, the bud of French 

* art and French literature was formed 
and opened. The humanists were very 


patronizing about the period which 


had been ignorant of Greek, forgetting 
that Aristotle was certainly no stranger 
to the thirteenth century universities 
where he had found his way via Jewish 
translations from the Arabic. Latin 
remained the second language of France. 
“We are dwarfs sitting on the shoulders 
of the giants,” declares Bernard of 
Chartres, speaking of the debt to the 
classical writers. 

The nerve centers of mediaeval culture 
were the cathedrals. Sculptors were in- 
spired by the need for decoration of the 
great doorways; notation and poly- 
phony began in the cathedral choirs; 
on the cathedral’s steps was the first 
theatre; painted art appeared on ca- 
thedral windows and from the cloisters 
came the germ. of the universities. 
The cathedral was also the greatest 


technical achievement. The “‘first age” 
passed on to the renaissance the gothic 
arch and the universities, the printing 
press, painting in oil, polyphony and 
counterpoint, enamels, lyric poetry, a 
developed drama and a gracious lan- 
guage. In fact the foundation for all 
her arts. Love was also discovered! Of 
the mingling of Christian faith and 
Celtic dreams was born the romantic 
love of chivalry. Love was the theme of 
theologians and poets, and a true 
knight’s love included not only his 
lady but sympathy for the distressed of 
any station. For the first time, woman 
was accorded her place in a man’s 
world. The rights of free men were 
safeguarded by the guilds and munici- 
pal suffrage; international commerce 
by the Hanseatic League, and Villon 
clothed his muse in the rags and tatters 
of the very poor. 

M. Cohen regrets that our machine 
age has robbed us of those exploits of 
personal courage sung in the Chansons 
de Geste, but perhaps what we lacked 
in individual heroes will now be given 
back to us by the machines themselves 
in the persons of our air pilots. The 
great charm of M. Cohen’s brochure is 
the ease and security of his scholarship 
and the felicity and clarity of his prose. 
One doubts if he ever needs to pause to 
refresh his memory, feeling behind his 
words the vast treasure of knowledge 
and wisdom of which these pages are 
but a slight indication. I lay down this 
essay only in the hope of quickly finding 
another of the many volumes he has 
written on the middle ages, particularly 
those on the theatre. 

E. V. R. Wyatt 


YOU DONT KNOW WHAT YOU 


LIKE. By Frederic Taubes. New York. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00. 


In this book the author attempts a 
good deal and, as is natural, achieves 
only part of the end he has in view. His 
partial failure, it may be said, was 
foreordained by the very nature of the 
ambitious task he set for himself. The 
two sub-titles, those on the dust cover 
and on the inside title page, give an 
indication of his purpose; these read, 
“Finding the Good and Bad in Art” 
and “A Yardstick for Aesthetic Judg- 
ment in Painting.’ That these are 
drastic in their indication of an assumed 
finality in both standards and conclu- 
sions will be apparent to the many 
readers I hope for this book. It is a book, 
moreover, that comes close to being a 
good one and misses only because the 


parts based on knowledge are mixed up 
with much that savors of questionable 
assumption. That, with an occasional 
exaggerated decisiveness and a termin- 
ology that seems possibly not in 
complete accord with the author’s 
intention and thought gives the contents 
an uncomfortable swing from profes- 
sional exactness to a more superficial 
type of comment. Were the good parts 
not so satisfying, within their admitted 
limitations of a factual kind, the less 
good would not be so evident. 

Persons interested in painting of all 
periods, including the current one, 
will find profitable reading matter in 
chapter three, entitled ‘Forms and 
Fashions in Art.” In a general way, 
too, the chapters following this one, 
down to chapter nine, contain a great 
deal of information for both lay and 
professional readers. As Mr Taubes is 
a painter, he often writes with dis- 
crimination and ability on both the 
technical and larger aspects of this art. 
The tests he gives to the work of well 
known painters, making use of his 
formalized yardstick, are interesting and 
provocative. Even though one does not 
always agree with his findings, I believe 
the approach he makes comes close to 
being the right one. His is, therefore, 
both an aggravating and_ interesting 
book. 

Barry BYRNE 


Correspondence 


Mount Alvernia Hermitage, 
Cat Island, Bahamas 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Just a line to let you know how pleased 
I was to read the article on Father 
Lammert’s New Mexican churches 
(November, 1942, issue). The picture of 
Saint Mary’s Mission, McCarty, New 
Mexico, is the best thing I have seen 
for a long time; design superb in its 
strength, simplicity, and ruggedness, 
delightful texture of rough stone walls. 
The photo itself is great, with fine depth 
of shadow and telling background of 
rocky hill. 

With regard to some of the other 
articles in the same issue of your maga- 
zine — pardon me if I let fling in a few 
criticisms. You illustrate superb photo- 
graphs of the new high altar in Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. I 
like the new clerestory windows (the 
old ones used to jar on me terribly) and 
the new baldachino; it is very dignified 
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and suitable to its setting in the apse. 
But when I contemplate the statuary, 
alas! It is not that I don’t appreciate 
modern art—I admire the work of 
Eric Gill and that of Jacob Epstein — 
even his elephantine Dead Christ that most 
people can’t stomach; the form is un- 
couth in order to be arresting and repels 
at first, but there is a real spirituality 
behind it. Nor do I object to the elon- 
gated form of these statues since I love 
the mediaeval ones in the portals of 
Chartres. But to me these statuettes 
by John Angel for the Saint Patrick’s 
baldachino seem to be too literal por- 
trayals of artist’s models without any 
spirituality. Take, for example, the three 
holy founders of religious orders. Saint 
Bernard’s head is not that of a monastic 
patriarch but of a clever old lady (head 
mistress of a girls’ high school). And 
poor Saint Dominic looks so sick. But 
Saint Francis — Oh, my own holy saint, 
you are worst of all! The sculptor has 
simply portrayed the popular Protestant 
notion of a weak, sentimental-looking 
nincompoop. Aesthetic Protestants gush 
over Saint Francis because he called 
cats and canaries his little sisters; un- 
mindful of his greater glory that, in 
founding his Third Order with its oath 
against bearing arms, he placed in the 
hands of the Church her most powerful 
weapon at that time against the petty 
fratricidal communal wars that were 
devastating Italy and Europe. Seeing 
this illustration of Saint Francis, I could 
not, as a Franciscan, keep silent about 
it, and it was to vindicate Saint Francis 
that I took up my pen in criticism of 
these statuettes. 
Yours truly, 
Fra JERomE, T.O.S.F. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicay Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I regret very much that I did not 
take the time to see Saint Mark’s 
Church, in Burlington, Vermont, while 
I was so close by several months ago. 
From the article and photos published 
in the last issue of LrrurcicaL Arts I 
see that this church represents a tremen- 
dous step in the direction which I have 
been advocating for years. Father 
Tennien and his architects really re- 
thought the church and started out by 
asking themselves the first questions 
first. The result is a beautiful and effort- 
less originality in ground plan and 
architecture, which in itself is a great 
achievement. 

Since your quarterly has been crusad- 


ing in a noble and unexcited manner for 
the right things, you may now welcome 
a word of constructive criticism. 1 have 
two remarks to offer, one concerning 
the plan, not from the architect’s or 
expert’s point of view, but from a 
pastoral-theological one; the other con- 
cerning the furnishings. 

Since Father Tennien has taken the 
courageous step of insisting on an altar 
which may, in the future, be used for 
the — as I think and repeat here — 
older and better usage of saying mass 
facing the people, and since it is his 
intention then to have his “parish- 
family” in front of him, I think the 
splitting of the congregation into three 
equally large parts, only one third thus 
being his straight vis-d-vis, is something 
which is not quite consistent with his 
first principles. I have always felt that 
although the mass is the centre of Catho- 
lic worship and the altar the focal point 
of the eucharistic church building, it is a 
misunderstanding to express these facts 
by placing the altar in the geographical 
centre of the church. As far as possible 
the whole congregation should be on 
one side of the priest, either, as now 
common, behind his back, or, as I hope 
in the future, in front of him. 1 became 
very conscious of this when I saw a 
picture of a certain church near Detroit. 
The question arises: which way does the 
priest in a circular church logically 
turn, to greet all his people at once in 
the dominus vobiscum? Thus I should 
prefer that we either stay with our 
traditional form of plan which goes 
back to the basilica or try new shapes as 
Byrne has done in Pierre, South Dakota. 
That is certainly one of the reasons why 
Saint Peter’s in Rome preferred the 
architecturally better plan of Bramante 


Church of SS. Peter and Paul 
Pierre, South Dakota 
The Reverend Paul McGuire,” Pastor 
Barry Byrne, Architect 


and Michelangelo to its present one 
which, of course, mars the outward 
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appearance of its dome and makes ~ 


Gregorovius and Baedeker weep over 


Bernini’s and Alexander VII’s barbaric 


lack of understanding! 


I am not competent (and this is my © 


second suggestion) to say very much 
about the use of antependia. I know 
they are hardly known in France, Hol- 
land, Germany. I seem to remember 
that, strictly speaking, the Pontificale 
and the rubrical authors require them. 
It seems, however, that a very precious 
altar front does not have to be covered 
with hangings. Yet even the very beauti- 
ful main altar in Saint Peter’s in Rome 
is only visible to the eye on Holy Thurs- 
day night, when the age-old ceremony 
of the washing of feet by the members of 
the chapter takes place. The rest of the 
year it is clothed with gorgeous and 
beautiful antependia — on either side 
of course, since it is an altar versus 
populum. I think the reason why the use 
of these hangings is so often neglected in 
other countries is that we have lost the 
idea that precious fabrics are an orna- 
ment. Our tendency now is to crowd the 
altar with flowers and candles arrayed 
in formidable quantity on a row of 
encumbering gradines. But since Father 
Tennien’s good taste turned him quite 
logically in the direction of ‘‘existential 
thinking” — and the better tradition 
— | think that, at least for the divine 
sacrifice, the altar which symbolises 
Christ should be clothed in royal gar- 
ments of precious fabrics. 

May | express my admiration for one 
particular thing that was done in Saint 
Mark’s: the burying of the relics in the 
stipes and the using of the mensa as a 
whole as the lid of the martyrs’ tomb, 
instead of digging a little hole in the 
very lid as is now (since when and why?) 
generally done. In such little details 
real liturgical understanding is defi- 
nitely more revealed that by so many 
other things that are now on the market 
as “‘liturgical.”’ 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD 


Louisville, Kentucky . 


To the Editor of Lrrurcica Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Quite by chance there came to my 
attention recently a copy of the May, 
1943, issue of Revue de la Pensée Frangaise. 
I found much of interest and delight 
in this admirable French review of 
arts and letters, but one article in par- 


_ticular struck a most responsive chord 
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‘in me, as it would, I feel sure, in most 


of your readers. I refer to the article 
under the general caption of Les Livres 
(evidently a regular feature of the mag- 
azine) by H.-J. Duteil. 

The subject of M. Duteil’s provoca- 
tive discussion is a book recently written 
by a French Dominican, Father Alain 
Couturier, entitled Art et Catholicisme. 


_ After praising the book highly as “most 
| courageous” and a “veritable essay on 


aesthetics” — courageous because the 
author does not mince words in speak- 
ing of the ‘“‘abysmal decay of religious 
art,” and at the same time beautiful in 


the manner of Ruskin—M. Duteil 


om 


tells us that ““Father Couturier is one of 
those Catholics who, like the members 
of the Liturgical Arts Society of New 
York, refuse to abandon religious art 
to the sinister manufacturers who dis- 


honored the Saint-Sulpice quarter of 
Paris. He deals particularly with the 


divorce of great artists from religious 


art.’ Then asking why true artists, 


men habitually religious, thus com- 


pletely neglect mystical subjects,” M. 


‘Duteil gives Father Couturier’s reply 


that “the principal causes of the decay 


of sacred art are not of an artistic na- 


ture; they are of a religious nature. 
This decay is of a piece with the abase- 
ment of the Christian spirit in the 


‘Western world.” 


If there can be any extenuation of the 


almost total abandonment of religious 


subjects on the part of good artists, M. 
Duteil believes it is to be found in the 
fact that their defection is “perhaps a 


legitimate reaction against the false 
art”? which has concentrated on reli- 
gious subjects. As concrete examples of 


pseudo-art, he calls attention to the 


‘ugliness of the ecclesiastical art and 


architecture of certain famous European 
shrines, notably those of Lourdes and 


~ Lisieux. If M. Duteil uses strong speech 


at this point in his article, it is because 
he feels strongly, as did Henri Ghéon 
when treating the same subject in his 
Secret of the Little Flower, and as does 


every other lover of real art when he 
visits Lisieux and.sees on every street 
corner vendors of so-called religious 
objects offering their customers unspeak- 


ably ugly statues and “souvenirs” of 
‘the exquisite Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus. 


‘The closing paragraphs of M. Du- 
teil’s article are so apt that I can not 
refrain from quoting them as nearly 
verbatim as is possible in translation. 


_. . The crisis in religious art is a crisis of 
virility. In order to bring back great artists to 


mystical subjects, perhaps first of all a powerful 


draft should be set loose in those places from 
which orders for religious works of art emanate. 
Eliminate the “virgins” of Saint-Sulpice and 
call upon vigorous artists, assuring them, 
guaranteeing them, that no good soul will come 
to harass them with ridiculous prudery in 
matters of art, nor with aesthetic conceptions 
of patronage. 

It is a well-known fact that painting is 
taught too assiduously to young girls of the 
bourgeoisie. This serves no purpose and has 
never produced one great painter. Talk of God 
and of beauty to the urchins who play in the 
gutters, and you will end by finding among 
them one who has sensitive hands and the 
muscles of a young bull. With a stick of char- 
coal he will draw astonishing figures on the 
walls of an alley, and if you encourage him, he 
will paint figures of Christ, of Our Lady, of the 
‘Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” and we will 
fall on our knees before them. 


Would that more writers, both sec- 
ular and religious, felt as strongly on the 
subject of ecclesiastical art as do M. 
Duteil and Father Couturier, and would 
take up cudgels against our own Ameri- 
can brand of the pseudo-art of Saint- 
Sulpice. 

Yours truly, 
LoutsE KANNAPELL 


Clayton, Missouri 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

You have asked me to write in greater 
detail on the contents of my recent 
exchanges of correspondence with you. 

You may recall that, eight years ago, 
I wrote to you of my feelings of a pioneer 
as I ventured the introduction of Art 
Appreciation courses in a college in 
Texas, that out-of-door state of vast 
cactus wilderness. There are pioneers 
in the field of art education still fighting 
ahead in Texas. I have a great admira- 
tion for some of my old friends there — 
for their sound artistic judgment and 
their steadfastness amid difficulties. I 
am thinking, for example, of the art 
director of the Witte Museum in San 
Antonio and Mrs. H. P. Drought who 
has passed to her reward in a land where 
beauty is a more consoling centre of 
attraction. 

From 1939 to 1941, as I pursued 
researches for a doctorate thesis in the 
history of art at the University of Bor- 
deaux, the impression of pioneering 
again returned to me. Strange that an 
American should have that feeling in the 
realm of art in such a culture-filled 
country as France! But I had to face 
many an untilled field as I advanced 
into my thesis topic of “Romanesque 
Capitals in the Diocese of Bordeaux.” 
The study I had to make of Gallo- 
Roman art in the Bordelais was the first 
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treatment of the ensemble of this subject 
ever attempted. So was the chapter on 
the various influences wafted over the 
minds and hearts of the twelfth century 
artists around Bordeaux. Still greater 
pioneering was forced upon me when I 
began photographing the Romanesque 
capitals of some two hundred churches 
scattered over the countryside of the 
Diocese of Bordeaux. Every one of 
these old buildings threw new problems 
of lighting and angle at my amateur 
skills with the camera. Only about one 
hundred of the thousand photographs 
I took were duplications of work already 
published. And this does not include the 
experiences I had in simply getting from 
church to church afoot, by train, bus, 
bicycle (plus cassock and abbé hat, if 
you please) — experiences that ran from 
suspicion by the country populace in 
1940 of my being a German spy to the 
payment of a fine to a German M.P. in 
1941. 

When I was forced to return to Amer- 
ica two years ago for an interlude in 
my tracing down of Romanesque cap- 
itals in mediaeval churches of France, 
I expected this sensation of pioneering 
to be over for a while. But the reactions 
to a little project I have worked at this 
past year again bring to me the thought 
of pioneering. 

At present I have charge of a new 
parish in Saint Louis County. The 
parochial elementary school building 
is incomplete as yet, and the previous 
pastor had his hands full putting up the 
building and supplying its essential fur- 
nishings. A year ago not a picture hung 
on its walls; now about thirty decorate 
the largest empty spaces and speak out 
their message to the children. 

You have expressed interest in these 
prints. The following is a résumé of those 
I have already procured. 

One corridor has Brueghel’s splendid 
sixteenth-century study of space en- 
titled Winter, Manet’s The Fifer Boy 
(a picture of great appeal to the chil- 
dren) and Rembrandt’s The Artist’s 
Sister. As one walks down this corridor, 
he sees at the end wall one of Marin’s 
dream-scenes, which can be appraised 
rightly only from a distance. Lower on 
this wall hang an original lithograph 
by Curry, an original etching by that 
lover of children, John Costigan, and 
an original wood engraving by the 
American master Cheffetz. 

The kindergarten room possesses Re- 
noir’s lovely Madame Charpentier and Her 
Children, Melcher’s Mother and Child, 
Glacken’s The Dream Ride, a Madonna 


; 
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by Van Eyck and one of Peggy Bacon’s 
cats. 

The room for the upper class contains 
one of Michelangelo’s prophets from 
the Sistine Chapel, a portrait-drawing 
of a young man by Holbein coupled 
with Van Gogh’s Portrait of a Young Man 
(of the Folkwang Essen Museum in 
Munich), Giotto’s Flight into Egypt and 
Whorf’s Winter by the Sea. 

The other classrooms are decorated 
with reproductions, all in color, of 
the following American artists: Brook, 
Burchfield, Dehn, Fiene, Glannon, 
Homer, Hurd, Bruce Mitchell, and 
Stenbery. The last two are silk screen 
prints. Older masters are Van der Goes, 
Fra Angelico, Diirer, and Bosch; besides 
a Chinese unknown of the eighteenth 
century. 

The difficulties of purchasing prints 
in these days of exhausted stocks of 
European imports have not allowed me 
to complete the choice as I had in- 
tended. I tried hard, for example, to 
locate a stray copy of Griinewald’s 
Madonna of the Colmar altar. But 
already our pictures cover quite a broad 
field of art history. Soon I hope to have 
sculpture and architecture take their 
proper place, too, in our classrooms. 

In order to make these prints convey 
greater meaning to the pupils, I have 
begun two scrap books entitled ‘Our 
Museum.” Volume One has an illus- 
tration of each of the American paint- 
ings on our school walls, followed by 
a series of clippings and illustrations on 
the artist. Volume Two takes care of 
the non-American artists. 

Last year I conducted every child of 
the grades on at least one visit to the 
Saint Louis Art Museum. And we did 
not spend our time studying the stories 
of the pictures there. We delved into 
a variety of rock-bottom aspects of art: 
perspective and feeling for space in 
renaissance paintings, materials in sculp- 
ture, the processes of etchings and litho- 
graphs and mosaics, the Gothic spirit 
of soaring aloft in contrast with the 
Romanesque spirit of recollection, the 
kinetic forms of a Michelangelo, the 
slashing rhythms of a Thomas Benton. 

Was it beyond the mentality of the 
kiddies? Not at all. Would that all 
children in our Catholic schools could 
have the door of our art heritage opened 
for them at least a bit, and a spark of 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
modern art world confided to their alert 
little minds! 

The Reverend 
HERBERT G. Kramer, S.M. 


Santa Monica, California 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
At the present time, when the future 
problems of a postwar era are being 
given their full measure of attention by 
philosophers, politicians, and financiers, 
might it not be wise for those who are 
interested in the liturgical revival to 
give serious consideration to the im- 
mediate preparation of the ones who 
will be most active in the art and build- 
ing program of the Church during the 
next few decades? I refer to the young 
men and women now studying archi- 
tecture and its allied arts in non- 
sectarian colleges and universities. 
That there will be the need, the 
money, and the opportunity for exten- 


sive parochial construction and altera- 


tion, there can be little doubt. Especially 
is this true on the Pacific Coast, where 
in many cases the centres of population 
are shifting and already the need for 
new churches is a pressing one. 

I have often been amazed at the 
ignorance of instructors and executives 
as well as of the students in art colleges 
regarding the contributions being made 
by the Church, especially in the field of 
contemporary architecture and sculp- 
ture. Until the millenium when those 
Catholic art academies which have 


' been referred to so frequently of late 


in your “‘correspondence” columns, and 
such facilities as are offered in the 
department of architecture of the 
Catholic University, are to be found in 
such numbers that they will be acces- 
sible to artists from all sections of the 
country, we shall have to depend in 
great measure on those whose prepara- 
tory work has been done almost entirely 
outside the auspices of the Church. If 
their instructors are unaware of the new 
impetus that has been given to sound 
religious art, if the student has never 
been brought in contact with the mind 
of the Church regarding the require- 
ments for the becoming performance of 
her liturgical functions, we shall be 
prepared to offer nothing better in the 
immediate future than a series of edifices 
adorned with false front ‘“‘modernistic” 
pylons equally as inadequate and unfit 
to contribute to the dignity of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice as the pseudo- 
gothic structures against which we are 
inveighing to-day. 

Although the modern artist may be 
uninformed, he is usually open-minded. 
Anything we can do to stimulate his 
curiosity and to arouse his interest to 
such an extent that he may begin to 


investigate for himself will be well worth _ 
our endeavor. One way to accomplish — 
this is to use the library facilities to make - 
copies of LirurcicaL Arts and Euro-— 
pean publications of kindred nature” 
available to him. Repeatedly I have 
found that they will be accepted gladly © 
and read with avidity by both the 
faculty and students. Surely there could 
be no better introduction to the wealth 
of liturgical art than through such men — 
as Eric Gill, Jacques Maritain, and the 
Reverend Paul Bellot, whose names — 
have appeared so often in the pages of — 
your magazine. I have also noted that : 
any suggestion that material for term 
papers or dissertations for higher degrees ; 
be drawn from the field of liturgical art 
has met with enthusiastic approval and 
interest on the part of the faculty. 
Students attending the state universities © 
report the same reception of any con-— 
tribution they may make in liturgical 
music. There are, I know, many who 
frown upon the idea of using material 
based upon the history and culture of 
the Catholic Church in non-sectarian 
institutions because of the danger that 
the instructor may not be in sympathy 
with the subject or that the work pro- 
duced may at times be of an inferior 
quality. It seems to me that this attitude 
would number us among those too 
timid souls who fear to bring their light _ 
out from under the bushel and set it 
upon a candlestick lest it flicker in the 
winds of misunderstanding and criticism. 
The problem of reaching students — 
who are working isolated from any 
influence of the Catholic Church, and 
who, before many years are past, will be 
producing the art of that same Church 
is one for which I, certainly, can offer 
no adequate solution. It would appear, 
however, that recognizing our own 
limitations, we should make every. 
possible use of the agencies at han” > — 
prepare young men and women tc 
and influence a new school of tho 
and, as far as we can, make them tr. 
to contribute to a liturgical ari ; 
keeping with the intellectual and arti 
temper of the times. In the past we ha 
looked to Europe for inspiration as we 
as for skilled artisans and craftsmen. The 
time has come when we shall have t 
depend on ourselves, and even, it ma, _ 
be, in our turn offer to her somewhat of — 


that spiritual vision which will be so 
sadly needed in the work of rebuilding 
a war-torn world. 
Yours truly, 
Sister Mir1AM JosEPHINE, 
Sister of the Holy Names 
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Miss Lili Réthi, born in Vienna, Austria. Studied 
at Academy of Art, under Professor Otto Friedrich. 
Worked and exhibited in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and Eng- 
land (posters and booklets for the British Govern- 
ment, London Midland and Scottish Railways, 
Eastern Railways, Illustrated London News, etc.). 
Arrived in New York March, 1939, from London. 
Exhibited at the Architectural League, New York; 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Among Miss 
Réthi’s published works are ‘United States Naval 
Dry Docks”; also drawings for the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company and George A. Fuller. 
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